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“ Like a flourishing young gallant, newly come to his laud, 
Who keeps a brace of painted madams at his comman'l.” 
Otp anv Youne Courrter. 


DECAY OF THE OLD FORMS OF HOSPI- 
TALITY AND CHARITY. 


We have given (in No. 633) some examples of the 
style of living which prevailed in times long past, and 
have pointed out the fundamental circumstances which 
regulated the ancient modes of expenditure, and ren- 
dered the economy of that age extremely simple. With 
the reign of Henry. VII. commenced those changes 
which, by the end of the sixteenth century, bad sapped 
the foundations of old manners and up-rooted the cir- 
cumstances to which they owed their life and spirit. 
The advance of the country in political and seat im- 
pesvemess had its influence not only on manners as a 
iving form, but effected the greatest changes in the 
sources from which they derived their vital principle. 
England was swayed by princes whose sceptre was un- 
disputed by any party, and the violent conflicts be- 
tween the crown and the aristocracy which had once 
disturbed the realm were over. The influence of these 
political improvements was very apparent. The effect 
of social improvements, of the growth of trade and 
commerce, was equally signal and beneficial; and it 
is gratifying to notice how greatly the combined infiu- 
ence of these two causes contributed to extend the 
wealth, power, intelligence, and refinement of the 
country. 

Let us consider for a moment the effect of one great 
transition silently wrought by the operation of foreign 
commerce and manufacturing industry. These gave 
the landowner the means of converting the whole value 
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| of his rents into money; these he might now expend in 


the gratification of his personal wants and tastes, instead 
of being compelled to share the raw produce of his 
estates among tenants and retainers. The train of use- 
less followers was thinned, but the funds which had 
| ret them directly in rude plenty, now maintained 
independent artisans, who derived their subsistence 
not from a single individual, but from an undistin- 
guished mass of ‘customers.’ The effect of this change 
on manners is only to be compared in importance to 
the fact that it gave social rank and consequence to a 
class which had previously been treated with little con- 
sideration. The highest classes were scarcely less 
affected by the transition. The gratification of per- 
sonal vanity in so many other ways than by maintain- 
ing a large retinue rendered it more difficult to keep 
within the bounds of prudence and economy ; and when 
these were overstepped, a revolution of fortune might 
be as complete as the violent confiscations which 
wrenched away estates from motives of political ven- 
geance in a more turbulent period. 
The political circumstances of the country at the 
— when Henry VII. to an end to the wars of the 
toses, and their altered character at the close of Eli- 


zabeth’s reign, would alone account for important 
changes in the aspects of social life. But during this 


| period changes of an economic character were also in 
| operation. In one of Latimer’s sermons, preached “in 
the shroudes at Paule’s,” in 1548, we have an account 


of the alteration which had taken place in the course 
of half a century, for the battle of Blackheath, to which 
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he alludes, was fought in 1497. It is a very interesting 
picture of rural economy at the close of the fifteenth 
century, as the following extract will show :—“ My 
father (says Latimer) was a yeoman, and had no lands 
of his own, only he had a farm of three or four pound 
by year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so 
much land as kept half a dozen men. He had walk 
for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty 
kine. He was able, and did find the king a harness, 
with himself and his horse, while he came to the place 
that he should receive the king's wages. I can re- 
member that I buckled his harness when he went to 
Blackheath field. He kept me to school, or else I had 
not been able to preach before the king’s majesty now. 
He married my sisters with five pound, or twenty 
nobles a piece. He kept hospitality for his poor neigh- 
bours; and some alms he gave to the poor, and all this 
did he of the said farm. Where he that now hath it 
payeth the sixteen pound by the year or more, and is 
not able to do anything for his prince nor for his chil- 
dren, or give a cup of drink to the poor.” 

The advance of rent in fifty years, from 47. to 162., or 
400 per cent., is more apparent than real. The coin 
had been depreciated. In the reign of Henry VII. the 
pound of silver was coined into forty-five shillings, but 
when Latimer preachea, the pound of silver was coined 
into seventy-two shillings; and thus, as Mr. Jacob re- 
marks (‘Consumption of the Precious Metals’), the 
pound of 1497 was worth 26s. 8d. of money of the pre- 
sent day, but the pound of 1548 was worth only 17s. 8d. ; 
so that the real advance of rent was in reality from 54. 
Ge. 8d. to 14/1. 2s., or about 160 instead of 400 per cent. 
This advance, Mr. Jacob says, corresponds with the 
general advance of prices in all commodities. Still, 
the effect of such a rise, when it operated universally, 
had a very remarkable effect on the condition of the 
country. Some time would elapse before it was dis- 
covered that the advance of prices was not a temporary 
rise. This would be a season of great hardship for a 
large class; those who were buyers rather than sellers ; 
those with fixed income, which could not be increased 
until leases, which were often for lives or for long 
periods, fell in. In the interval they would be strug- 
gling to uphold their dignity and station with dimi- 
nished resources. This is a critical time for things 
which are not engrafted upon necessity and utility ; for 
either it sweeps them ruthlessly away, or they are 
maintained at an expense far beyond their real worth. 
But there was another class whom a period such as 
the one under contemplation irresistibly raises into in- 
creased importance. While consumers were driven to 
the practice of greater economy, the class of producers 
were stimulated to increased exertion; and though 
both classes might be inconvenienced at different stages 
of the transition, yet, when time had adjusted their re- 
spective interests, each would be placed in a better 
age than at the commencement of the change. 

e know, from a tract published thirty years after 
Latimer preached his sermon at Paul's Cross, that the 
landowners complained of pry been compelled to 
give up their bountiful mode of living, and “to keep 
either a chamber in London, or to wait on the court 
uncalled, with a man and a lackey after him, where he 
was wont to keep half a score clean men in his house, 
and twenty or twenty-four other persons besides, every 
day in the week.” Those who still kept their houses 
open in the country could not, they said, with 200/. a 
year, keep up the same style of living, which no farther 
than sixteen years before (1563) they could have kept 
on two hundred marks (1337. 6s. 8d.). 

We thus see how necessarily and inevitably the 
forms of ancient hospitality underwent an alteration 
during the period of these changes ; and they were not 
less influential in modifying the old charitable cus- 
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The custom of relieving the poor at 
the gate, so far from alleviating the evils of pauperism, 
raised it toa higher level. The extending field for in- 
dustry absorbed a portion of the retainers, whose pre- 
sence in great houses was now an incumbrance, and 
the dependants ‘of the suppressed monasteries had the 
same resource before them ; but previous habits of de- 
pendence had probably unfitted large numbers of these 
two classes for industrious pursuits; and at the close 
of Elizabeth's reign benevolence itself recoiled at the 
flood of pauperism which threatened to overwhelm the 
land; but it was not until whips and brands and other 
harsh and ignominious punishments had been in vain 
employed, that a more rational mode of treating the 
evil was adopted. With a compulsory law for relieving 
the poor, men closed tighter the purse-strings of pri- 
vate charity. Thus, at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, hospitality and charity had adopted the forms 
under which they are exercised at the present day, 
though, to the writer of the ‘Old and Young Courtier,’ 
who lived perhaps half a century after the reign of 
Elizabeth, that reign might appear par excellence as the 
age of hospitality and charity; but the octogenarian of 
the year 1600 had witnessed a great decline in both. 
The Restoration, that period of reaction, when the 
Puritanism of the Commonwealth was followed by a 
general spirit of extravagance and dissoluteness, was 
remarkable for the decline of old fashions, which were 
laughed out of use or silently neglected. 

The most immediate effect of this change would be per- 
ceived in the young heirs and-their imitators, to whom 
the increased facilities of converting their produce, or 
even their estates, into money, gave the means of 
swarming about a court, or squandering their property 
and their health in the dissolute pleasures of the me- 
tropolis. In Ben Jonson’s ‘ The Devil is an Ass,’ 
written early in the reign of James I., a young gallant 
is thus addressed :— 

“ This comes of wearing 

Scarlet, gold-lace, and net-works! your fine garterings, 

With your blown roses, cousin! and your eating 

Pheasant and godwit, here in London, haunting 

The Globes and Mermaids, wedging in with lords, 

Still at the table, and affecting letchery 

In velvet.” 
In another piece, of about the same period, ‘ The 
Staple of News,’ he introduces a young heir arrived in 
London, and impatiently awaiting for his ‘ fashioner.’ 
Throwing off his gown, he exclaims,— 


toms of the age. 


“ There, drop my wardship, 
My pupillage and vassalage together ; 
And Liberty, come throw thyself about me, 
In a rich suit, cloak, hat, and band, for now 
I'll sue out no man’s livery, but mine own; 
I stand on no man's feet, so much a year, 
Right round and sound, the Jord of mine own ground, 
And (to rhyme to it) threescore thousand pound.” 


Such were too often the characters of the king’s 
young courtiers, and our artist, Mr. Buss, has vividly 
depicted a step in their career. Fortunately these were 
only accidental evils belonging to a change in so many 
other respects advantageous. 

MODERN BRIGANDS. 
[Continued from page 119.) 
In 1806 the French again took the road to Naples, and 
the Bourbon and his court fled again to Sicily. The go- 
vernment now established was nota republic, but a most 
absolute monarchy, with Napoleon’s brother, Joseph 
Bonaparte, for king. Then there arose fresh insurrec- 
tions in Calabria, in Apulia, and nearly all parts of the 
unhappy kingdom. The French called all the insurgents 
brigands, and treated them as such whenever and where- 
ever they could catch them ; but in truth many of these 
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men were either honest enthusiasts for their old king, 
or were driven to arms by the oppression and inso- 
lence of the French soldiery. ‘ You are the thieves,” 
said a Calabrian prisoner to the French military tribu- 
nal established at Monte Leone; “for what business 
have you in our country and with us? I carried my 
rifle and my knife for King Ferdinand, whom may God 
restore! but I am no robber.” As in the time of 
Cardinal Ruffo, many regular brigands did, however, 
take the field, not only in Calabria, which the French 
were subduing with extreme difficulty and immense 
loss, but on the Roman frontiers and in the moun- 
tainous districts of the Abruzzi, Basilicata, and Prin- 
cipato. Fra Diavolo was foremost among these, and 
being joined by robbers from both sides of the frontier, 
from the Roman states as well as from the kingdom, he 
inflicted in the course of a few months an incalculable 
amount of mischief on the French, frustrating all 
their attempts to surprise and seize him. In Apulia, 
three brothers of the name of Vardarelli, who had been 
robbers on a smaller scale before, collected a very nu- 
merous band, and maintained themselves for twelve 
years, until Bonaparte and all the dynasties he had 
established had been swept away. One of the chief 
scenes of their exploits was the valley of the bridge of 
Bovino, a long narrow pass, through which runs the 
only road from Naples to the plains of Apulia, the pro- 
vinces of Bari, Lecce, Otranto, &c. They seldom, if 
ever, condescended to attack common travellers; but 
they plundered the government procaccie or mails, the 
French officers, employés, and revenue collectors, and 
they lived at large upon the farmers and agents of the 
nobility and great landed proprietors, who were com- 
lled to furnish them with meat and drink, and forage 
or their horses, being besides occasionally compe]'ed to 
pay a sort of black-mail in hard cash. Their nw. ders 
were never precisely known, but it is supposed that 
the Vardarelli band was at times two hundred strong. 
They were for the most part well armed and accoutred, 
and excellently mounted, Under other circumstances, 
Don Gaetano, as the eldest of the three brothers was 
called by courtesy, might have become a great general. 
He maintained the strictest discipline among his law- 
less troops; he was active and acute to a marvellous 
degree ; his strategy foiled the best officers that were 
sent against him ; he was never surprised himself; and 
the surprises and manceuvres he concerted were sel- 
dom known to fail. He had none of the ferocity of 
Mammone, and his band was freer from the guilt of 
blood than ever Italian banditti had been before them, 
excepting only the Abruzzi bands of Marco Sciarra. 
His range of country was very wide; for when hard 
pressed in the valley of Bovino and Apulia, he struck 
away into the forests of Monte Gargano, and to the 
borders of Abruzzi, or, taking the opposite direction, 
he scaled the mountains of Basilicata, and lay con- 
cealed in the almost inaccessible woods and wilds of 
that province, where roads were unknown, and the few 
bridle-paths are of the roughest description. 


The most famed of the brigands that kept their 


ground in Calabria, but not for so long a time as the 
Vardarelli in Apulia, were Francatripa, Benincasa, 
Parafante, and Scarolla. Francatripa alone cost the 
French army, under Marshal Massena, more lives than 
many a pitched battle had done in other countries. 
Like Benincasa, he kept his head-quarters in the 
almost impenetrable forest of Saint Euphemia, in the 
midst of swamps, bogs, and labyrinths, to which onl 

he and his men had the correct clue. Making severa 

fruitless attempts to surprise this wary old robber, the 
French bought over some of Francatripa’s band, who 
engaged to deliver him into their hands, dead or alive ; 
but Prancatripa had the address and good fortune to 
save himself even from the treachery of his own men, 
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and to escape across the narrow Strait of Messina into 
Sicily, carrying with him, as was said, a considerable 
treasure, Parafante, who collected part of Franca- 
—e scattered band and united it to his own, was 
still more troublesome to the French, who were never 
able to Gatrey or take him. It appears doubtful 
whether Scarolla was a real brigand or a partisan. 
Queen Carolina, from Sicily, had supplied him with 
arms, uniforms, and money; and many of the Cala- 
brians and the mountaineers from Basilicata, who ral- 
lied round the Bourbon standard he hoisted, had 
always passed for honest men. He styled himself 
“ Chief of the Independents of Basilicata,” and issued 
his orders and his manifestos like a general of a con- 
quering army. A French moveable column surprised 
and defeated him in a deep glen among the moun- 
tains of Syla, but he retreated without any great 
loss through the Calabrias, followed by the French 
column, who could never again come up with him. 
Keeping among the mountains, he traversed the whole 
kingdom, descended from the Abruzzi into the States 
of the Church, and established himself on the steep 
heights of Monte Pelino. Here they fancied them- 
selves in perfect security for the present, and they de- 
termined to rest awhile in order to recover from the 
extraordinary fatigue they had undergone. Another 
moveable French column, employed on altogether dif- 
ferent business, stumbled upon them by mere chance 
as they were lying asleep on the ground. The greater 
part of them were shot or bayoneted upon the spot; 
and the remainder fled in all directions. The French 
soldiers obtained so considerable a booty, that it is said 
they were seen playing at pitch and toss with Spanish 
dollars and gold doubloons. Scarolla himself did not 
fall; but he was so severely wounded as to be obliged 
to take refuge with some shepherds, who, for the pro- 
mised reward of a thousand ducats, gave him up to the 
French. He was hanged shortly after. Fra Diavolo 
had finished his career some time before this. After 
hairbreadth escapes innumerable, after setting both 
civil and military authorities at defiance, after having 
long impressed the people with the notion that he was 
invulnerable and must be ubiquitous, for he seemed to 
be here, there, and everywhere almost at the same 
moment, he was foully betrayed by some of his own 
brigands, and marched off in the midst of a regiment 
of French gens-d'armes to Naples. Though covered 
with uncured wounds, though exhausted by the fatigue 
of a long and rapid march, with certain death staring 
him in the face at the end of it, he did not lose heart 
and courage; he taunted the French with the recol- 
lection of the mischief he had done them, and of the 
numerous occasions on which he had fooled them. As 
he approached the capital, thousands flocked out to see 
him. King Joseph himself was curious to behold the 
man who had for so many months filled the kingdom 
with his renown; and he rather unfeelingly ordered 
that he should be brought out to him- at Portici. Fra 
Diavolo was accordingly made to turn back on the 
road to that royal dwelling. He was promenaded 
under a balcony of the palace, whence Joseph satisfied 
his curiosity, and then ordered him to prison and to 
execution. To the Special Tribunal, which went into 
no trial beyond proving his identity, he pleaded the 
colonel’s commission he held, or said he held, from 
King Ferdinand; but no attention was paid to this 
plea, and he was presently beheaded in the open space 
outside the Capua gate. To this day his name is sel- 
dom pronounced by the common people of Naples 
without a feeling of awe and terror. 

* MacFarlane, ‘ Lives of Banditti and Robbers.’ Vincenz> 
Coco, ‘ History of the Neapolitan Revolution of 1799.’ General 
Colletta, ‘ History of the Kingdom of Naples from 1784 to 
1825,’ * Letters on Calabria,’ by a French Officer. vs 
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[Natives of New Zealand.—From Captain Fitzroy’s ‘ Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle.’} 


In former Numbers (410 and 422) we have given very 
ample accounts of the discovery of New Zealand and 
the early intercourse of Europeans with that country, 
the progress of its subsequent settlement, and the ad- 
vantages which it presented as a field of colonization. 
Since those accounts were written (in 1838) New 
Zealand has become a part of the British empire, and 
the scattered settlements which had been formed with- 
out any legal sanction have become subject to the laws 
of England ; new colonies of Englishmen have been 

lanted, and very extensive plans have been adopted 
or maintaining a constant influx of labour and capital 
from the United Kingdom. A bishop of New Zealand 
has been appointed, though the creation of the see was 
not directly made by the government. In February, 
1840, a newspaper, called the ‘ New Zealand Journal,’ 
was established in London, and has since been re- 
gularly published every alternate week, for the pur- 
pose of supplying information respecting the progress 
of the new settlements to a large class in England who 
are earnestly interested in their success, and who have 
formed local associations in various parts of the king- 
dom to extend the interests of New Zealand coloniza- 
tion. Several newspapers are already published in the 





northern island. Thus, within the last tour years New 
Zealand has become the scene of very important events, 
and perhaps the foundation of a new Anglo- Australasian 
empire has been laid whose future career cannot be 
contemplated without feelings of the deepest interest. 
For the last forty years or more New Zealand had 
been resorted to by many Europeans and by colonists 
from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 
They established whaling-stations along different parts 
of the coast, or settled in situations where supplies of 
flax and timber could be procured, their numbers 
being increased by runaway seamen and convicts, 
who, to escape detection, often joined some of the 
native tribes. At length this isolated foreign popula- 
tion amounted to a larger number than could safely be 
left without the restraints of law; and in 1825 an asso- 
ciation formed in London urged the government to 
undertake the colonization of the country; but this 
object was not at that time accomplished. A few years 
afterwards the British government acknowledged the 
independence of the New Zealanders; a flag was pre- 
sented to them in token of their sovereignty, and a 
resident official agent was accredited, though his 
powers did not extend to the enforcement of any re- 
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gulations of law or police. The evils of irregular set- 
tlement by persons frequently of lawless and abandoned 
character were not diminished by this step. In 1839 
the Association of 1825 was revived, ard through its 
exertions a very general interest was excited on the 
subject of New Zealand colonization. After much 
opposition the Association received a charter of incor- 
poration as the New Zealand Land Company, but the 
government declined to take any steps in furtherance 
of the settlement of the country. Undeterred by the 
absence of official sanction, a large body of emigrants 
left England for the purpose of forming a colony under 
the auspices of the New Zealand Company, and in 
February, 1840, they arrived at their destination. By 
the end of November, 1841, the total number of emi- 
grants who had left the United Kingdom for New 
Zealand was 6352 ; and by this time three colonies have 
been planted, the oldest being that of Wellington, at 
Port Nicholson, in Cook’s Straits; New Plymouth, on 
the western side of the northern island ; and Nelson, 
the site of which is not yet known in this country. The 
systematic spirit in which emigration was now likely to 
flow towards New Zealand decided the government 
upon coming forward, and in the first instance New 
Zealand was declared a dependency of New South 
Wales, and afterwards erected into a distinct British 
territory dependent on the mother-country alone. 
Directions were given for investigating the titles to 
land, which were only to become valid in the propor- 
tion of four acres to every pound sterling which it 
could be proved had been spent on the property. The 
‘land sharks,’ who had purchased thousands of acres 
from the natives, often for a few articles of trifling 
value, were thus disappointed of their expected har- 
vest, and the rights of the natives will in future be 
adequately protected. In the three settlements formed 
by the New Zealand Company reserves of land have 
been made for the native population. This just and 
humane regulation is greatly to be praised, and is an 
obvious improvement on the wanton spirit in which 
the claims of the aboriginal inhabitants of other co- 
lonies were usually disregarded. 

There does not appear to be the smallest reason to 
doubt that the transference of the sovereignty of New 
Zealand to a civilized people will prove beneficial to 
the native population. Even during the period of 
irregular settlement, when they were too often brought 
into contact with lawless vagabonds, the effect was on 
the whole beneficial to many of the processes of civili- 
zation. The natives acquired arts which they were 
incapable of attaining without such assistance. The 
settlers, composed of men belonging to whaling sta- 
tions, sawyers, seamen, and runaway convicts, generally 
married native women, and they could not live without 
industry. Under such circumstances it was impossible 
that some traits of a higher system of religion and 
morality than that to which the New Zealanders had 
been accustomed should not occasionally be exhibited, 
even by men whose general lives were too often vicious 
and immoral. The introduction of gunpowder and 
fire-arms rendered the conflicts of hostile tribes less 
sanguinary, diminished the frequency of wars, and left 
leisure for better pursuits. 

The New Zealanders have not become the slaves of 
ardent spirits like the North American Indians; they 
refuse to taste them; and will very seldom submit to 
receive them in payment for their services. Cannibal- 
ism is not now practised, the efforts of the missionaries 
having been successful in putting a stop to it, and to 
the same influence is to be ascribed the relinquishment 
of some of their worst superstitions. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, the able naturalist and physiologist attached to 
the New Zealand Company, says that. infanticide is 
still practised when the children are born with some 
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deformity. The paramount influence of a civilized 
community is creating a change in the native habits 
and customs, which will soon bring these people into a 
closer affinity with the colonial population, and all ac- 
counts concur in proving that the amalgamation of the 
two races will be complete in the course of a very few 
generations. So fortunate a circumstance has not been 
experienced by any other aborigines during the pro- 
gress of modern colonization, as they have in all cases 
either been exterminated, driven beyond the frontiers of 
civilization, or converted into slaves. In a few places, 
where the oldest irregular settlements were fixed, 
the intermixture is already complete, and the blended 
race is spoken of by competent judges as possessed of 
very superior natural endowments both mental and 
bodily, being well-formed, of good constitution, good 
looking, healthy, and of lively and active disposition, 
Education is alone required to raise them toa high posi- 
tion in the scale of existence. The children speak both 
the native and the English language. Mr. Jameson, a 
medical gentleman, who recently visited New Zealand, 
says that the native women often “acquire over the 
rude and reckless sailors and sawyers, with whom they 
are connected, an absolute dominion and ascendency ;” 
and Dr. Dieffenbach states that the Europeans “ treat 
their native wives well, and the latter adhere to them 
with great affection.” . 

The natives employed by Europeans are almost all 
dressed in apparel of British manufacture, and the ‘ mat,’ 
which was so characteristic a part of their former cos- 
tume, is superseded by the blanket. A mat could not be 
manufactured in much less time than two months, but a 
blanket may be obtained in exchange for a pig caught 
in the woods, or for potatoes or other roots and vege- 
tables from the native garden. The natives supply 
shipping with abundance of potatoes, maize, cabbages, 
turnips, onions, and wild pigs, receiving in exchange 
blankets, hardware, earthenware, cotton, linen, and 
woollen goods, clothing, tobacco, tea, spirits, sugar, 
tobacco-pipes, &c. ; and as the possession of one foreign 
luxury leads to the desire of others, the time whick 
was once occupied in listlessness and sloth, or in sa- 
vage warfare, is now devoted to the acquisition of 
things which conduce to comfort, and are calculated to 
imbue them with the tastes of civilized life. Mr 
Jameson states that the native consumption of Euro- 
pean goods is valued at 100,000/. a year. The example 
of the most respectable colonists, whom the natives 
see engaged in various kinds of labour, has induced 
even the chiefs to apply themselves to occupations 
which they formerl diadzined. It must not be under- 
stood that habits of continuous labour have been ac- 
quired to the extent which is common in England ; 
neither is this essential to their advancement; nor, if 
it were, could it be expected. Two centuries ago, or 
rather more, the English were far from being distin- 
guished for their orderly and industrious habits. 
Farming and gardening appear to be the occupations 
for which the New Zealanders manifest the greatest 
predilection, and their cultivated grounds are fenced 
and kept with the utmost neatness. They build houses 
for Europeans, and have, without arty assistance, erected 
flax-warehouses one hundred feet long by thirty feet 
wide, and forty feet high. Their mm any as carvers 
in wood-work attracted notice when New Zealand was 
first discovered; but their talent has now a wider 
scope, and they show a disposition to excel as carpen- 
ters, joiners, cabinet-makers, and blacksmiths. At 
some of the whaling-stations one-third of the boats’ 
crews are natives, and are as bold and skilful as Euro- 
peans, while in sobriety and frugality they far surpass 
them. It is stated that some hundreds of natives are 
employed as seamen on board English, American, and 
French ships in the South Seas. Occasionally they are 
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employed as pedlers, taking goods for barter in the in- 
torkee 4 and they are said to be very fond of dealing and 
trading, and to be excellent bargainers. A people with 
these various qualities cannot sink to a low state of ex- 
istence in the midst of a society which is eager to ren- 
der their services of mutual advantage, and where 
public guarantees are given for their protection and 
improvement. 


AMERICAN SAW-MILLS. 
{From a Correspondeut.] 

Iw all new countries abounding with forests, as is the 
case in most parts of the continent of North America, 
saw-mills are almost as necessary to the well-being of 
every little settlement as mills for grinding corn. It 
is true that the axe in the hands of an American 
accustomed to living in the woods is often used in 

lace of the saw; for where timber is of so little value, 
it is customary, where a small quantity of planking or 
scantling is required, to hew the timber into the proper 





shape. 

When the woods are surveyed and marked out into 
allotments of the customary extent, wherever there are 
streams of sufficient size to put in motion the ma- 
chinery of grist or saw mills, and convenient sites for 
such buildings, the places are noted in the field-book 
kept by the surveyor, and the owner of the lands con- 
siders such lots more valuable than the rest, and con- 
sequently puts a higher price upon them. Something 
of course depends upon the nature of the country in 
this respect, for where mill-sites abound, the value of 
the lots of land containing them is not so much en- 
hanced as where they are scarce. It very commonly 
happens that the beavers have, by constructing their 
dams, pointed out to the human race the very best 
situations for mill-dams and mill-seats; and we ac- 
cordingly find many of the saw-mills and grist-mills 
situated at the outlet of a beaver-meadow. 

The first saw-mills usually erected in newly settled 
districts are of the rudest description; for if they are 
only intended to supply the wants of the immediate 
neighbourhood with boards, planks, &c., the demand 
would scarcely be sufficient to warrant any great out- 
lay of money or labour. Where the stream is navi- 
gable for rafts, the surplus sawed timber may be 
formed into rafts, and so sent to a distant market. 
Hence it is that even in the wilderness, beyond the ex- 
treme limits to which the new settlements have ex- 
tended, saw-mills are sometimes erected on the large 
creeks and streams where there happens to be an 
abundance of forest-trees adapted for the market. 
Most of the saw-mills have but one saw, which, if in 
good order, and propelled by sufficient water-power, 
during the twenty-four hours (for they are frequently 
kept going night and day, particularly where the 
supply of water is sees, pane mn during the warm and 

seasons) will produce upwards of four thousand 
feet of boards, superficial measure. Boards, at these 
saw-mills, commonly fetch from four to ten dollars per 
thousand feet. The mill, if well roofed in (many of 
them having no roof at all), and otherwise made 
tolerably strofig and substantial, seldom costs more 
than 200 dollars, or under 45/. sterling; and there is 
also the labour of cutting down the trees, cutting them 
into convenient lengths for being hauled to the saw- 
mill by oxen, and then the hauling itself, which fre- 
uently is a very laborious part of the business. If the 
timber be regularly and properly arranged, one person 
is competent to attend the mill, but it requires two to 
roll the larger logs from a distance to the moveable 
platform in the floor of the mill upon which they have 
to be placed, where the ground is not very favourable. 
When the mill is kept going during the night, one man 
relieves the other 
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The saw, which is a stout plate, eight or nine feet 

long, is fixed in a strong frame in a perpendicular 
position, working with an up-and-down stroke, like the 
piston of a steam-engine ; while at each stroke of the 
saw the platform upon which the tree is placed moves 
towards the saw the requisite distance for the log to 
be acted upon. When the log has been placed upon 
the frame, one end of it is brought close up to the saw 
and adjusted for the purpose of taking off an outside 
slab, being held steadily in its place by an iron clamp. 
The machinery is then put in motion, and when the 
saw has performed its work to within an inch or two of 
the end of the log, it is stopped, the platform run back 
again by reversing the action of the machinery (which 
is exceedingly simple), and a thin wedge is inserted, 
which —o the work by separating the slab from 
the log. The saw is then applied to cut off a slab from 
the opposite side of the log, and when this has been 
effected, two out of the four sides have been ‘slabbed’ 
or squared. The log is then turned upon one of its 
flat faces, when two more operations complete the 
squaring of the original round piece of timber. The 
slabs are commonly thrown to one side as worthless. 
_ After the operation of slabbing is over, the stick, as 
it is customary to call it, is gauged, and marked out by 
a chalked line into the proper number of divisions, 
If the stick is intended for thin boards, or for planks 
of two or three inches in thickness, the number of saw- 
courses corresponding with the chalked lines com- 
pletes the business ; but where it is intended for square 
or oblong shaped joists or scantlings, it is then turned 
over, and marked out upon another face of the square, 
being still held together at one extremity in conse- 
= of not allowing the saw to quite complete its 
work. 

While a log is being sawed up in this way, the per- 
son ee the mill will find time to remove 
the boards out of the way which the log previously 
operated on may have yielded ; but it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that he neglect not to stop the machinery a 
little before the saw has completed each course, as 
already explained; otherwise it might get spoiled by 
coming in contact with the iron clamp which is used 
to steady the log in its position. Since most of these 
saw-mills are built in lonely situations—at least so 
while the country remains unsettled, or is but partially 
taken up—it is but an irksome business for those who 
have to attend them night and day; and, during the 
winter season, one which exposes the parties to a con- 
siderable degree of cold. As some of the mills are 
destitute of roofs, and those which are roofed being, 
for the most part, open on both sides, for the conve- 
nience of rolling in the logs and removing the beards 
after the logs have been cut up, there is but little 
shelter from the storm, particularly when accompanied 
bya high wind. The profits, however, of a saw-mill 
are commonly such as to enable the owner, when he 
cannot make it convenient to attend it himself, to pay 
liberal wages to those who undertake to do it for him. 
The wages are, however, not paid in cash, but generally 
in a portion of the boards, planks, &c. produced, the 
labourer being left to dispose of them in the way he is 
best able ; but since every settler in a new country re- 
quires timber in larger or smaller quantities, there is 
a constant demand for the produce of the saw-mill. 

The saw-mills hitherto described are of the rudest 
and commonest character. Where lumbering is carried 
on to a considerable extent, some of the mills will 
have two or three saws in operation at the same time ; 
and occasionally a gang of saws, that is, a machine or 
frame containing a sufficient number of saws to per- 
form, at a single operation, the sawing up of a good- 
sized piece of timber; but beyond this but few of the 





saw-mills in America have extended their machinery 
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Among the exceptions, however, there is one, which 
was eret'ted more than twenty years ago, peculiarly 
deserving of notice; for it is doubtfui whether there 
is any saw-mill to be compared to the one in question. 

The river. Montmorency is a stream of considerable 

size, being one of the largest trifutaries of the St. Law- 
rence. After traversing an uninhabited country for a 
distance of two or three hundred miles, it enters the 
St. Lawrence ten miles below the city of Quebec. 
Immediately, or very nearly, at its confluence with the 
latter river, its waters are precipitated over a lofty 
barrier of rock from a height of two hundred and 
eighty feet, no other cataract within the limits of the 
British North American colonies, and the extensive 
territories of the United States included, being equal 
to the Fall of Montmorency in respect to the perpen- 
dicular descent of the fall. The channel of the St. 
Lawrence is divided into two parts by an island imme- 
diately opposite to where this tributary stream enters 
it, the southern one being generally frequented by 
vessels passing up and down that river, so that this 
stupendous wateriall is not visible to many sea-going 
vessels, The northern channel is, however, of sufficient 
capacity for ships trading to Quebec ; which, probably, 
influenced the erection of those extensive works erected 
near the mouth of the Montmorencyriver. This large 
saw-mill, or saw-mills, as the extensive range of build- 
ing was commonly called, besides containing several 
complete gangs of saws, also contained circular and 
other saws. The machinery connected with the entire 
establishment was propelled by a water-wheel of very 
moderate dimensions, but the force of the water that was 
employed to put this wheel in motion was almost irre- 
sistible. This water was brought in a race or channel, 
which was lined with stout planking, from some dis- 
tance above the head of the great waterfall; and for 
a considerable portion of this distance, and before it 
reached the works, situated on the very margin of the 
St. Lawrence river, the bank was so steep where the 
race had been dug, that there was more than one foot 
fall in every yard; while the planking of the race 
being abaor | and there being nothing to impede the 
torrent in its rapid descent, probably those who are 
unacquainted with the laws that regulate moving 
bodies on inclined planes may be able to form some 
idea of the force with which it was thrown upon 
the water-wheel. The race itself was considered by 
many a great though useless undertaking ; but it was 
found completely to answer the purpose. 

To give constant os gear to a mill of such 
owers as this possessed, necessarily required a very 
arge supply of timber ; but the neighbourhood yield- 
ing little or none, all that was brought had to be floated 
down from the country connected with the streams 
falling into the upper part of the St. Lawrence. In 
order to secure these rafts when they reached their 
destination, a large basin or dock was formed in the 
river fronting the mill, sufficiently capacious to contain 
some thousands of large trees; and from the gently 
inclined plane from the interior of the mill to the 
margin of this basin, as the pieces of timber were 
wanted in the mill, a chain was carried out and ‘hitched’ 
round one end of the tree, when, in the short space of 
one minute, it would be hauled out of the water to the 
exact position it was intended it should be placed in 
preparatory to its being acted upon by the saws. The 
machinery for the performance of every part of the 
work connected with this establishment was so com- 
plete, that a comparatively small number of persons 
were required for superintending the different depart- 
ments. 

In constructing the piers by which the reservoir for 
containing the unsawed timber was inclosed, one of 
them was made to answer the purpose of a quay or 
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wharf for ships to lay along-side of while taking in 
their loading ; and when it is stated that a single day’s 
full employment of the various saws and machinery of 
this establishment was sufficient to supply a good-sized 
vessel with a cargo of sawed lumber, soine idea may be 
formed of the capabilities of the Montmorency saw- 
mills. 


ORNAMENTAL WOODS USED IN THE ARTS. 


Ir is familiarly known to most persons, though few 
have devoted much thought upon the matter, that 
however general may have been the custom of paint- 
ing articles formed of common wood, as a means of 
beautifying, there have for many centuries been some 
kinds of wood more esteemed for the beauty of their 
natural appearance than for any pigment which could 
be laid upon them. Among the numerous kinds of 
costly wood enumerated as having been employed in 
the building of Solomon’s Temple, it seems more than 
robable that many of them were selected for the 
beanty of their appearance, and were left uncovered. 

If we analyse the motives which lead us to prefer 
one kind of ornamental wood to another, or to draw 
comparisons between them, we shall find that lustre, 
figure, and colour are the qualities to which the atten- 
tion is directed; and it is interesting to trace the 
causes which produce variations in these qualities. 
This was done a few years ago, in an instructive man- 
ner, by Mr. Aikin, in one of his illustrated lectures 
before the Society of Arts. We shall condense the 
chief details of his elucidation. 

The first cause of difference in different woods is 
the nature of the fibre. The fibrous portion of wood, 
when examined with a glass of moderate power, 
appears to consist of bundles of fine filaments, more or 
less parallel one to another. These filaments are more 
or less translucent, when held between the eye and a 
bright light, and have a smooth polished surface; a 
structure which produces a variation or play of light, 
according to the angle under which the fibres are 
viewed, the degree of light, or the lustre, depending 
on the number of adjacent fibres that have their re- 
flecting surfaces strictly parallel. When the fibres 
— nearly in right lines, their lustre is very dif- 
erent from that displayed by tortuous fibres. In some 
kinds of wood, such as the sycamore, and still more in 
ash and mahogany, the bundles of fibres meet with ob- 
structions which throw them into gently waving or 
tortuous directions. The parallelism thus becomes 
disturbed more or less in some parts, while it is unin- 
fluenced in others; and thus result some of those beam- 
tiful variations of lustre which the same piece of wood 
presents. In the horse-chesnut and in the box the 
fibres are not sufficiently parallel to i great 
play of lustre on the surface, alihough individually 
they have considerable brightness. 

The next source of variety is afforded by those thin 
plane ——_ of the woody structure which vege- 
table physiologists term the medullary plates. The 
structure of these parts in invisible to the naked eye; 
but when viewed through a magnifying-glass it appears 
to be composed of fine granular matter, which a 
powerful microscope further resolves into a cellular 
structure. This substance is in general dull and in- 
capable of receiving a polish, but it often gives great 
beauty to the fibres which pass over and between the 
medullary lates, by forcing them to assume a per- 
fectly regular and parallel arrangement. “In the 
oak,” says Mr. Aikin, “the medullary plates are much 
larger than in any other wood that I have seen; and 
when their broad side is brought to the surface by a 
section a little oblique to the direction or run of the 
plates, they have this peculiarity, that they are dull 
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when the fibrous part reflects the light, and, on the 
contrary, exhibit a bright silky lustre when the fibres 
are dull. In all the coloured woods that I have ex- 
amined, with one exception, the colour of the medul- 
lary plates is much deeper than that of the fibres, and 
sometimes differs even in kind, so that when viewed in 
different lights they present different colours, like a 
shot silk.” In the wood of the plane-tree the medul- 
lary plates are large, distinct, and of a rich chesnut- 
brown colour, while the fibres are dull, and nearly 
white. In the Botany Bay oak, in beef-wood, and in 
common elm, the fibres present more lustre than the 
medullary plates. In the jones the relative colours 
are very remarkable, the medullary plates, which are 
large and very distinct, being white, whereas the fibres 
are dark-brown. In satin-wood, the medullary plates 
are reddish-brown, and the fibres, which have a silky 
lustre, are nearly white ; but on account of the minute- 
ness of the parts, the structure can hardly be seen 
without a glass. On fixing the eye on a stripe it will 
be found to vary its colour from shining white to dull 
chesnut, according as the light is reflected from the 
fibres or from the sections of the medullary plates. 

A third source of variety is in the y or tubular 
portion of the annual layers of wood. This substance 
possesses in general hardly any lustre ; and the sections 
of the tubes which make their appearance when the 
wood is cut up for use, vary greatly in different spe- 
cies, thus creating considerable influence on the ulti- 
mate effect, sometimes favourable, but in other cases 
the reverse, In the wood of the oak, the ash, the 
walnut, and the cedar, this part of the structure is 
very conspicuous, and not in general considered an 
ornament. In mahogany the tubes are smaller, and 
form by no means so conspicuous a feature in the ap- 
vearance of the wood. In the lime, the pear-tree, the 
veech, the birch, the lignum-vite, the bird's-eye maple, 
the plane, tulip-wood, Coromandel-wood, and _ satin- 
all the tubes are so small as hardly to be visible to 
the naked eye. 

Another circumstance affecting the general appear- 
ance of the wood is’ the contrast or similarity between 
one annual layer and another, Mr. Aikin illustrates 
this by saying, that if the circumstances which affect 
the deposition of wood acted with perfect uniformity, 
a cross-section of the trunk of a tree would exhibit a 
number of perfectly concentric circular rings. This 
however never occurs, more or less of irregularity 
always being exhibited in the arrangement of these 
layers. This irregularity is in itself a source of beauty, 
and is capable of being indefinitely varied by making 
the section. more or less oblique to the axis of the 
tree. An alternation of colour frequently accompa- 
nies these concentric rings ; and when the colours are 
lively, well defined, and well contrasted, their effect is 
very agreeable; of these saan | remarkable specimens 
are met with in yew, king-wood, tulip-wood, Amboyna- 
wood, partridge-wood, and lignum-vite. This distri- 
bution of colour passes into the striped, the veined, 
and the mottled, according to the nature of the wood 
and the direction in which it iscut. In Coromandel- 
wood the harmonious tone of the colours, passing from 
brownish-white to rich chocolate, and the broad masses 
in which they are arranged, give to the wood much the 
appearance of brecciated marble. 

As a fifth source of variety may be mentioned eyes, 
zoned , and curls, which, though in general too 
small to add to the beauty of large articles of furniture, 
are productive of considambite beauty in work-boxes 
and other fancy articles. Bird's-eye maple, Amboyna- 
wood, pollard-oak, and curdled elm (formed of the 
knobby tubercles which form the root and trunk of the 
common elm) afford many pleasing specimens of these 
diversified surfaces. 
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Lastly, the general colour may be noted—of maho- 
gany and rosewood we need say nothing, they are so 
well known—king-wood and zebra-wood, both from 
Brazil, are generally. of rich yellowish brown, more 
or less varied by other tints; giaca, crocus-wood, 
snake-wood, and sandal-wood, are among those which 
— more or less of a brown colour. Satin-wood, 

rought from India and the West Indies, and fustie, 
are two varieties in which yellow is the prevailing 
colour. The cam-wood, the barr-wood, the red san. 
ders, the tulip-wood, the beef-wood, are among the 
foreign varieties of reddish-coloured woods. The 
varieties of British wood, kept unpainted on account 
of their beauty of appearance; are not great in number; 
the yew, the elm, the llard-oak, and the walnut, are 
perhaps the principal: 


The ‘ Overlanders’ of New Holland.—The temptation held out 
by the high price of cattle and other stock in the new settlements, 
has called into existence a numerous class of men, styled ‘ Over- 
landers.’ In February, 1838, two expeditions started from Port 
Philip or its neighbourhood, for the capital of South Australia. 
Mr. Howdon reached his destination in two months, and Mr. Eyre, 
who, keeping farther south, had got into an almost impassable 
country, arrived soon after. The success of these leaders soon 
called into action a host of ‘ Overlanders.’ The Australian stock- 
farmers, no longer sedentary, have become active and enterpris- 
ing pastoral chiefs and merchants, capable of undertaking the 
longest journeys, surrounded by their sheep and cattle. “ The 
‘ Overlanders’ (says Captain Grey, now governor of South Aus- 
tralia) are nearly all men in the prime of youth, whose occupa- 
tion it is to convey large herds of stock from market to market 
and from colony to colony. Urged on by the hope of profit, they 
have overcome difficulties of no ordinary kind, which havd made 
the more timid and weak-hearted quail and relinquish the en- 
terprises in which they were engaged; whilst the resolute and 
undaunted have persevered, and the reward they have obtained 
is wealth, self-confidence in difficulties and dangers, and a fund 
of accurate information on many interesting poimts. Hence, 
almost every ‘ Overlander’ you meet is a remarkable man. The 
* Overlanders’ are generally descended from good families, have 
received a liberal education (Etonians and Oxonians are to be 
found amongst them), and even at their first start in the colony 
were of what is considered en independence. Their 
grandfathers and fathers have been men distinguished in the land 
and sea service of their couritry; and these worthy scions of the 
ancient stock, finding nv outlet for their enterprise and love of ad- 
venture at home, have sought it in a distant land ; amongst them, 
therefore, is to be found a degree of polish and frankness rarely 
to be looked for in such a mode of life, and in the distant desert 
you unexpectedly stumble ona finished gentleman. The life 
of an ‘ Overlander’ in the bush is one of great excitement, which 
constantly calls every energy into action, is full of romantic and 
novel situations, and habituates the mind to self-possession. and 
command. The large and stately herd of cattle is at least a 
fine if not even an imposing sight. As the love of war, 
of gaming, or of any other species of violent excitement, grows 
upon the mind ftom indulgence, so does the love of roving grow 
upon the ‘ Overlanders,’ and few or none of-them ever talk of 
leading a settled life.” When sheep alone are driven overland, 
the flocks number from 8000 to 12,000. A single expedition 
has brought to Adelaide, sheep, horses, and horned cattle to the 
amount of 14,000/.; and in fifteen months after the opening of 
this overland trade, the stock, including 60,000 sheep, carried by 
it into South Australia, exceeded in value 230,0002. 


Shrimps.—The office of shrimps seems to be that analogous 
to some of the insects on land, whose task it is to clear away the 
remains of dead animal matter after the beasts and birds of 
prey have been satiated. If a dead small bird or frog be placed 
where ants can have access to it, those insects will ily re- 
duce the body to a closely-cleaned skeleton, The shrimp 
family, acting in hosts, as speedily remove all traces of fish or 
flesh from the bones of any dead animal exposed to their ravages. 
They are, in short, the principal scavengers of the ocean; and, 
notwithstanding their office, they are deservedly and highly 
prized as nutritious and delicious food.— Penny Cyclopedia, 








